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“THE MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE.” 


“ Everywhere but in novels the marriage of convenience has proved an excellent insti- 
tution.”” 


I cANNoT understand the moral condition, or envy the experience, 
of the person who should deliberately pen such a sentence as 
this; nor do I see how any one holding the responsible position 
of a newspaper-editor could give it, unrebuked, the benefit of 
the circulation of his paper. And yet this paragraph was to be 
found, a few weeks ago, in many respectable journals, copied 
from one to another in such a manner as to imply approval. It 
is true that it stood in immediate opposition to and contrast with 
those rash marriages which are commonly termed “mere love- 
affairs.” It is none the less false in itself, and pernicious in its 
effects. Though it should be proved the better of the two, yet 
is it not entitled to the honor of being an excellent institution, 
nor in any way worthy of our approbation. A true marriage 
cannot come from either. These are not the classes to which this 
holy estate of wedlock is reduced: they are not the only ingre- 
dients of which married life is made. One is as incomplete as 
the other, as baseless and as hopeless. They do not either of 
them embrace the grounds upon which the happiness of homes 
and the holy joy of years is founded. The mere love-match is 
a thing of caprice, momentary illusion, passion, and, like these 
things, must soon exhaust itself, and be succeeded by the most 
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painful satiety. It has the credit of being genuine at the time : 
it expresses a sentiment, though a sentiment depraved. On the 
other hand, no sort of credit can attach to the marriage of conve- 
nience. It has no claim to respectability. It has no hold upon 
the heart. It has no hope of true sympathy and mutual consid- 
eration. It stands at the altar, and promises love and honor that 
it does not feel, in many cases does not expect or desire to feel. 
It clasps hands, but does not bind hearts. It calls for the wit- 
ness of God upon that which he cannot sanction, and carries 
from the altar, nestling amid bridal flowers and congratulations, 
the lurking shadows of future misery. Could the dark cata- 
logue of broken hearts and desecrated homes, of misery and sin, 
which have followed marriages of convenience, be unfolded, — 
could the silent agony that has gone down into many a grave 
find voice, — it would not only refute this miserable sophistry, 
but deter for ever those who should be tempted into the marriage 
of convenience. 

The estate which God ordained in the beginning, which he 
saw to be wanting to the completion of his own work, and man’s 
happiness and efficiency, — which received so touching a sanction 
from the presence and beneficence of the Saviour, — which causes 
a man to leave father and mother, and all the early and deeply 
planted affections, — which leads to the forming of a new home, 
and all that a new home can give,— which creates the truest, 
calmest, holiest joy of earth, and erects a sanctuary from care 
and toil and trial, — such an estate, thank God, rests by his will 
neither on mere convenience nor a transitory passion. These are 
not its only or its necessary conditions. God has made us with 
hearts greater than any mercenary consideration, and wiser than 
any momentary whim. Sentiments has he implanted strong as 
our lives, and more enduring than time; not the offspring of 
caprice, or short-sighted or illy-regulated passion, but large in 
their nature, and by culture so braced and trained and strength- 
ened that they produce the sure and permanent results of hap- 
piness and love. From these spring that well-regulated, well- 
educated love, — love divorced from passion, wedded to respect, — 
which is the only ingredient from which a wise and happy mar- 
riage can grow. 

From what I read of the purposes of God and what I see in 
the history of man, it is evident that there can be no civilization, 
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no progress, no morality, no completeness, where there is not a 
well-regulated connection between the sexes, and a mutual depen- 
dence each upon the other. The foundation for such a connection 
and dependence is laid in our very natures. It is in us from 
the beginning. It does not have to be made or sought. It is a 
craving springing up spontaneously, growing as we grow, becom- 
ing strong as we advance. In every human heart from the 
cradle up, love is the main-spring of every action, unless perverted 
by the tyrannic force of circumstance or education. It governs 
the child at home, and makes him obedient; it governs the man 
in the world, and makes him charitable; it governs the soul, and 
lifts it up toward God. It rules in the heart, and sends it out 
searching for some response, which it may receive into itself, and 
clasp about with its own pure affections. In all these it is 
something better than passion, something holier than convenience. 
And that form of it which enters into the true married life, — the 
highest form which love may take this side of God, — the highest 
man is capable of, save that which embraces the Infinite, — par- 
takes of the same characteristics. It is deep, fervent, clear-sighted, 
wise; no creature of a momentary enthusiasm, a short-lived fancy, 
a fleeting passion, but born of the heart, approved of the reason, 
ripened by reflection, sanctioned by wisdom, tested by experience, 
and tested because so born, approved, ripened, sanctioned, and 
tested. That is one of the fictions of an effete mythology which 
represents love as blind. The love men knew then, before the 
gospel, may have been so; for life was then passion, and passion 
is wilful, and wilfulness is blind. The love that is only passion 
now, the love of the thoughtless, the gross, the sensual, is still 
blind; but the love that glows in two human breasts, and seeks 
consummation in that irrevocable tie of marriage, under a Chris- 
tian law and a Christian culture, never need be blind; and if it 
be, then is it unworthy to enter within the sacred precincts which 
are guarded by angels of hope and peace. It is one of the mis- 
fortunes of our present civilization, it is one of the mistakes of 
our present social organization, that so many barriers are thrown 
in the way of a true intercourse between those who are destined 
to be married. The parties are put in and kept in, and too often 
keep themselves in, a false position, and only become truly ac- 
quainted too late. This difficulty, however, is in external relations 
merely, not in the nature of the sentiment itself. Love need not 
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be blind, and will not be, unless it allows itself to be hoodwinked 
by passion or by interest. The young man or young woman 
may discover the habitual character of the object of regard; and 
a true love will be because of that knowledge, because of seeing’, 
because of knowing faults as well as virtues, and because, in 
spite of faults, the virtues so preponderate as to ensure respect, 
and make it reasonable and right to hope continued happiness in 
that most trying, as well as most sacred and blessed, of all rela- 
tionships. He who will not know that upon which he ventures, 
who for any reason else enters upon this state, steers with his 
back to the beacon; and, if he wreck himself upon some rock hid 
just beneath the surface, can only blame the folly of a passion 
that would be blind. There is no sharper eye than that which 
real love hath, quick to discern and read the thought, to dissect 
every emotion, and detect unacknowledged motive. Let men but 
use, and not abuse, this power, — let them know that which they 
undertake, — marry because of a well-considered love, — not 
hastily, not passionately, not for convenience, — and we should 
find everywhere, what we see and extol in many instances, the 
wedded life of a deep and increasing happiness, of mutual for- 
bearance, and ever-growing respect. 

To say that ‘‘the marriage of convenience has proved every- 
where, except in novels, an excellent institution,’’ is to pervert 
facts, and give currency to a pernicious falsehood; and that, too, 
in an age and to a people —alas! that it should be said — only 
too ready to receive such a statement. The only “‘ excellent insti- 
tution’”’ is that marriage founded on a well-considered love. 
I would that I could make every young man and woman in the 
land understand it; for this married life is a condition into which 
all hope to come, and there is no one thing about which there are 
more exaggerated, more impossible, more false things said, hoped, 
or expected. The state of truest happiness, it becomes too fre- 
quently the state of most abject misery, because entered upon and 
carried out in an entirely false spirit; and only when it shall be 
dissociated from the mistaken and corrupting views connected 
with it, can the impediments to its real success be removed. Of 
these I know none more mischievous, more alarming, at the pre- 
sent, than this which I have undertaken to notice. 

The marriage of convenience is a vice of the old world, child 
of a civilization more ancient and less complete than ours; a lin- 
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gering relic of governments and institutions which have no place 
this side the ocean. It grew up far back as one of the policies 
of governments, a part of their compacts of good-will, or as the 
make-weight in articles of peace. A daughter was often the price 
at which some coveted land or desirable alliance was secured; 
and marriage, among princes, was a thing in which they bartered 
their own blood for some passing matter of desire or convenience. 
It is always noticeable, that in no long time the vices of rulers 
pass down to the people. From rank to rank, from class to class, 
this evil spread; and, would you read the fatal results of it upon 
a nation, examine into domestic life as it is in France, where this 
custom in fullest force holds, and see what can be said in favor of 
this “excellent institution.” With some of the other abuses 
of the old world, this is getting a foot-hold in the new. A thing 
which we have been wont to consider as characteristic of monar- 
chies, which has met a hearty reprobation, when now and then 
we have come in contact with an instance of it, is becoming domes- 
ticated under our republican government, and can even pass 
unchallenged and unrebuked through the columns of our news- 
papers. ‘This trifling with the holiest condition of man, from 
which the joy of the present and the hope of the future spring, 
is getting to be only too frequent; not merely allowed, but 
countenanced, encouraged, till, in some places and some circles, 
marriage is prostituted to the baser demands of avarice or posi- 
tion or fashion, or any of the many forms which parental or 
individual convenience may assume. Such things are occurring 
in our cities at least, and among classes to which perhaps none 
of us belong now, but to which, such are the rapid changes in 
society, any of us before long may. And the consequences are 
terrible, already visible, already felt, — consequences not likely 
to stop with those immediately concerned, but to entail a large 
and complicated evil, descending from class to class, from man to 
man, from generation to generation, and, unless checked, dragging 
to a fearful degradation God’s institution of family and home. 
Have none of you seen as yet any of these results? They are 
none the less true, none the less existent, none the less threaten-~ 
ing. They may be found not far off, and only by a little search. 
Consider, for a moment, the necessities and duties which 
devolve upon those entering into this condition of marriage, the 
mere demands which the simple fact of living together make. 
vol. X. 45* 
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Let alone every thing else, how can one get comfortably through 
the outside intercourse of a day in the society of another, to whom 
he is bound solely by the arbitrary tie of convenience? Think, 
what are the daily details of domestic life, and into what inevita- 
ble and close, and sometimes conflicting, contact they bring. Can 
you conceive a harder lot for life? Chains and a dungeon were 
paradise to such a being. Go beyond this barren detail, — this 
outside existence. What is the true idea of a home, of a hus- 
band, of a wife, of a parent, of a child; and how are the innumera- 
ble duties of these separate conditions to be met? You know, 
if you know any thing about it, that they are only to be met by 
the mutual compromises of love, —- compromises which nothing 
less than the spirit of love can make, — which sometimes that is 
hardly equal to keeping. Now, turn to the home that was created 
at the call of convenience. What is it? What is the husband in 
it, the wife, the child? What is religion in it? How do the 
days go? how does character unfold? How is it with the pre- 
sent, and what of the future? These are questions imagination 
may answer, if there be no knowledge to guide. The tie of con- 
venience, should it be backed by a good deal of what the world 
calls principle, is not equal to these. They become irksome to 
any spirit less than love. And what results? Home is a name, 
a shelter, a lodging and eating-house, a place of divided interests, 
common ground only for necessities from which ingenuity is per- 
petually on the rack to contrive some method for temporary escape, 
—a place perhaps of gilded misery, yet misery still, and never 
to be escaped. And since the human heart must love, the love 
that cannot be had at home will be sought elsewhere : if it centre 
not on husband or wife, it will seek out some other centre; if it 
be not the well-considered love of true hearts, it will be the ill- 
considered passion that deseerates the hearth, and pulls down the 
image of pure love to the degraded license of lust. Love there 
will be; and if not holy, then unholy; if not noble, then ignoble ; 
if not pure, then impure. Do you doubt it? It is not written 
in novels only, but stands engraved indelibly in life. Could -the 
houses of the city tell us what they know, could dumb furniture 
and cunning tapestries unfold their tale, they could show us to 
what ends the marriage of convenience hath brought many a man 
and woman. Where there are children growing up to see the 
daily distance and disgust, growing into all that disobedience and 
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selfishness which such example must entail, growing up with such 
ideas of marriage as they must have so imbibed, the evil is fraught 
with mischiefs innumerable and deep. It is a shock to life, felt 
quivering through the pulses of a late posterity. 

Individual happiness, domestic harmony, social safety, national 
prosperity, civilization, morals, religion, depend upon keeping up 
a high regard for this institution of marriage, and frowning upon 
every attempt that false sentiment or lax morality would make to 
reduce it. God made of them twain one; and no two should 
come together but with a deep and solemn sense of mutual respon- 
sibility and obligation, and because, so far as they can see, there 
is that in each which augurs well for the true happiness and suc- 
cess of life. The frivolous way in which too many regard this 
most momentous step, — in which older friends too much counte- 
nance the young, — the folly of making it so much a thing of 
dress and show and a momentary consideration, keeping in the 
background its more solid and enduring demands, — all tend to 
drag down from its pinnacle of pre-eminence this which is the 
only fixed condition which God has established for man. All other 
relations and connections are left for man to settle, to abide by or 
cut loose from as he sees best. ‘All national, social, economical 
relations are temporary, determined by the shifting demands and 
necessities of life. This God has made fixed, -—— this, and those 
other ties which grow directly from it. Of one flesh the two are 
made. Joined of God, man may not sunder them. His stamp 
of perpetuity is on the tie. He made it and ordained it, as man’s 
fixed condition; once made, not even to be solved by death. It 
is the only unchangeable condition. What one human sentiment 
shall answer its demands, unless it be that all-hoping, all-trusting, 
all-forbearing, all-enduring thing, — a well-considered, rational 
love ? 

It is our interest, as well as our duty, to watch over and protect 
the character of the marriage-tie, — to see to it that it suffer no 
diminution of regard, no abatement of solemnity. It is for us to 
frown upon whatever would make it mercenary on the one hand, 
or the result of a vain passion on the other. It is for us to rescue 
it from what of disrespect it may have fallen into from the folly 
or lack of principle of others. It is too sacred a thing to be 
tampered with, too high an estate to be entered from any base or 
fleeting motive, too rich a boon to be bartered for any thing mean. 
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It is one of the main hopes of the race; for, if well-considered 
love fail to be the base of it, what becomes of homes? what of the 
sanctities and confidences and privileges of life? If these fail, 
what shall be the condition of the generations of the future? 
Let us guard well this privilege of marriage, frown on all that 
would degrade it. Let no whim or passion, no pleasure of the 
eye, no craving of the sense, no fashion, no convenience, no un- 
worthy consideration, lead to it, but a love well born of the heart, 
well nurtured of the reason, well chastened by experience, and 
out of that may you hope a spirit which shall carry you trium- 
phantly through that most trying of all relationships, — which 
has most struggle, which demands most self-sacrifice and most 
forbearance, and has as its reward that which nothing this side 
heaven can bestow. J. F. W. W. 


STRAY THOUGHTS. 


A FRIEND remarked, a short time since, in speaking of the me- 
moir and character of the two ‘‘ Peabodys,’’ how wonderful 
seemed their unity of spirit, the perfect blending of their affections, 
desires, and aspirations. 

Is there not something far more wonderful, that, in the vast 
creation of mind, no two spirits have ever been found created in 
the same mould, and that no one mind has ever been known to 
be the counterpart of another? Does it not convey a faint idea 
of the infinity of the Creator, — of the spiritual resources at his 
command ? 


In thinking of the wonderful changes this material earth has 
undergone, ages upon ages, stretching far back into the dim 
regions of the past, the mind becomes accustomed to the idea of 
existence, duration, and feels how fragmentary a portion of its 
being is comprehended in this present life. Oh! who can thought- 
fully read the great book of nature, ever unfolded around us, and 
not have his faith deepened in the soul’s immortality ? 
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Cheerfulness is a positive virtue, and can be cultivated even by 
those of a naturally anxious or doubting temperament. With 
faith in Christ, with trust in a Father’s guidance, will not every 
cloud, as it gathers around, be found spanned with the beautiful 
bow of promise ? 


In visiting the White Mountains, we were forcibly impressed, 
not merely with the grandeur and sublimity of nature, but with 
its rich and varied luxuriance. And when we remembered, that, 
day after day, and year after year, the same scenes of glory, 
beauty, and power are unfolded, and yet so few to behold them; 
when we think of the quiet vale, the dense, dark forests, the rolling 
mists, the towering mountains, clothed in ever-changing beauty 
and glory, we have felt as if even this world might become the 
abode of heavenly spirits. And who knows, in their varied mes- 
sages of love to man, but that such spots may often be their 
chosen homes, temples of consecration! There can be no harm 
in the supposition, and it makes earth and life more beautiful. 


Tn reading an account of the Suspension Bridge at Niagara 
Falls, we were strongly impressed with the power of spirit in 
controlling the mightiest energies of nature. That man, — frail, 
feeble, liable to disease, to accident, to death, — through the 
force of intellect, thought, and reason, can put forth an energy 
and power, that governs, and turns to its own purposes, the 
fiercest elements of nature, — the cataract, the vapor, the light- 
ning, — this is a thought, which, while it elevates, overpowers the 
mind: it shrinks from its own self-conscious being. At such 
moments, one realizes something of the great mysteries of the 
spirit-life. 


. The truly healthy soul finds repose only in spiritual action : — 


‘‘ There is a fire-fly in the southern clime, 
Which shineth only when upon the wing: 
So is it with the mind; when once we rest, 
We darken.” 








AN AUTUMNAL SKETCH. 


A LITTLE pile of decayed leaves had gathered themselves in an 
obscure corner, where they were enclosed within an open iron- 
fence. To the eye of the fanciful observer, they seemed to be 
quietly planning for an autumnal festival; for a few seemed more 
prominent than the rest in sundry evolutions, as if practising the 
“‘ polka-dance;”’ while another circle might be supposed to be 
engaged in rehearsing a requiem over fallen pride and stately 
position. At length, they all became, as it were, cemented 
together; the damps of an October evening had depressed their 
spirits; and silently they lay in a close embrace, as if yielding 
their dying hour to the interchange of fraternal unity. 

The next morning, however, witnessed a strange reaction in 
the little party of dried leaves; for a north-westerly wind had 
imparted new vigor to their movements, and, in a most fantastic 
manner, they whirled in a mad chase, as if pursuing each other. 
It was curious to watch their varied changes and evolutions, as 
they successively came out of their enclosure, and danced with a 
wild enthusiasm in the morning sunlight. The gentle quiver of 
a few relatives sent their shadows over the damp walk beneath, 
while the merry dancers kept time to the quick music of old 
Boreas, that ancient musician who never dies. One, larger and 
fresher than the rest of the company, seemed to lead off the chase ; 
they whirled in circles, anon they leaped in the air, again they 
ran before each other, and then all united together; at length, as 
if tired with the heat of the chase, they gradually relaxed their 
antic movements; the great leaf which had Jed in the festive scene 
rose in the air, and alighted soon after in a pool of water, where 
it was whirled along the eddying rivulet, and buried beneath its 
sparkling foam, the sun seeming to irradiate the very bubble 
which glittered with diamond splendor upon the grave of the 
seared autumnal leaf! One by one of the gay group followed; 
for they had lost their solidity, and the feeblest breath of a zephyr 
wafted them into oblivion. 

And faithfully have the dried leaves accomplished their mission. 
Upon yonder boughs they had burst forth in the freshness of 
early spring-time ; amid the scorching blasts of summer, they had 
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sweetly shaded the wayfarer; and now, when the glow and 
warmth of a winter’s sun was most grateful, they had retired, 
bequeathing all vitality to the branches they had left, that, at the 
opening of another spring, a like foliage might greet our waiting 
vision ! 

Passing under the shade of a stately oak-tree, a bird’s nest 
swung like a cradle which would gently rock its little inmates 
to repose. But it was tenantless; for the parent-bird had long 
since taught its offspring the use of their tiny wings, and they 
had flown away to a more congenial home. The curious work- 
manship of this nest was indeed a study; with all sorts of mate- 
rial did its outer covering seem woven; while within, to softly sing 
its lullabies to the unfledged songsters, was a coating of silky 
hair, all nicely woven with the most consummate skill. 

The early voices of morning were now unheard, and nothing 
but the faithful chanticleer remained to herald the approach of 
day. There was a beautiful sadness pervading nature, yet she 
was dressed in her richest holiday garb. She was just such a 
mourner as we love to contemplate. A few involuntary sighs 
were heaved, yet there was no rebellious spirit which querulously 
demanded why her reign was ended; but, gently as a wearied 
child sinks to repose, so she yielded her beauty, which became 
more lovely to the last, until winter stepped in; and now the 
gathered fruits and produce which every day graces the luxuriant 
board should constantly remind us how rich in blessings are the 
seasons which have gone before. 

Yet once more we looked out upon the naked earth, and its 
unclothed forests. There was a playful rustle under its heavy 
ground coating of leaves. ‘The little antic squirrel was peeping 
out of his winter quarters, and a thousand creeping things were 
rejoicing in the bright sunshine; nothing seemed repining or 
churlish. Upon the brow of humanity alone was the image of 
discontent. Every thing else seemed to chime in with the grace- 
ful pauses, cadences, and closing periods of nature. 

Yet I looked again, and a holy messenger breathed upon that 
disquieted soul, and, in a soft angelic whisper, she chided those 
murmurings; and, as she caught the blessed inspiration of the 
tones, a placid smile smoothed the furrows of unrest, and a tran- 
quil acquiescence lighted those features; and it had no need to 
speak of the ‘‘ new companionship” with faith, which elevated the 
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spirit beyond the God of nature even to the light of inspiration, 
which harmonized all seeming incongruities, and fertilized the 
hard soil of humanity. And, as I now gazed without and within, 
there was not a discordant element in all the universe of mind or 
matter! Would that such a vision might continue ! 

H. 8. E. 


VERACITY. 


CoNnsTANT evasions of strict truth are the habit of our time, are 
laid down in many a book of morals, are sanctioned indirectly 
from Christian pulpits, are practised without a blush in many 
estimable families, are made a thing of daily necessity in the 
courts of justice, are, according to the acknowledgment of a 
Romish confessor, the sin most commonly deplored before God. 
With a gospel open before us Christians which justifies no evasion, 
and permits no pretension; which honors the brave martyr, and 
spurns the cowardly though successful man of expedients, — our 
business is to take the highest ground we can, and live up to it 
the best we can; to say that, so help us God, we will be sound: 
in principle, and blameless in action, as the Master was; then, if 
we come short, it will be honorable to have tried; our high 
endeavor will deserve the respect of Christians, will receive the 
approval of Christ. 

There are several fallacies which deserve to be exposed, in 
approaching the matter, just as one has to clear away rubbish 
before he begins to build. Paley’s doctrine, that not everybody 
has a right to the truth, is a sad stone of stumbling. If a man 
can extort it, he may; if he can draw it out by ingenious ques- 
tionings, well and good; if he administers an oath, he shall have 
just as much as the dread of perjury compels us to give; but, 
according to him, there is no obligation laid upon us all as well 
to give as to expect the “‘ yea, yea, nay, nay” of perfect vera- 
city. 

Now, it must be confessed, there are certain relations which I 
can assume or not in truth-speaking. I am not obliged to tell 
every man that asks all about my affairs. I have privacies with 
which a stranger intermeddleth not; there are matters reserved 
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even for my closet-communion with God. But this reserve, 
of which every well-bred child understands the propriety, is 
entirely distinct from falsehood. I can keep silence much easier 
than speak an untruth. Civilized intercourse is full of pleasant 
phrases for avoiding the unwelcome intruder. There is never 
any lack of civil ways of turning aside uncomfortable questions ; 
questions, for instance, put to a lady concerning her age, and a 
business-man upon the extent of his credit; and, if there were, 
incivility, the “none of your business, sir,’”’ of a rude man, is 
unspeakably better than even the whitest of white lies, than any 
thing which savors of sin. 

Not every one that asks has a claim upon me for advice and 
counsel ; for an exposition of his unfitness for business, or a dis- 
closure of the faults of temper and manner which shut him out of 
society. If he ask such especial confidence, I can, without break- 
ing any bones, decline giving it. I can confess that my opinion 
is not worth much. I can lay down the rule of non-interference 
in such ‘‘ personal’? matters; can even give the conversation a 
profitable direction, by speaking upon the mischief of such efforts 
in general. There are those who have special claims upon my 
counsel and confidence; the nearest of kin, the most intimate 
friend, the parent or the child, has a peculiar right, which ought 
to exempt him or her from deception or reserve. But, to those 
outside of this ‘‘ Celestial Empire” of trust, we need not speak 
on these delicate themes; but, if we do, we are solemnly bound, 
be they sick or insane, be they children of the first or second 
childhood, be they criminals or enemies, to give the truth, and 
nothing but the truth; whether upon oath, or not upon oath; 
whether a fortune or a farthing be in question; whether to save 
a child’s life, or give « brother to the gallows; whether in 
extreme privacy, or at the bar of the universe. 

But let us take up some of these evasions of sincerity. De 
Wette’s ‘‘ Practical Ethics ’’ seem to hold it absurd to care about 
one’s word where violence or treachery is employed against us; 
or (to reduce a page to a phrase) where deception will apparently 
do more good than honesty. But our obligation to veracity is 
never determined by the company we may bein. He is but a 
whitewashed sepulchre who is only virtuous among the virtuous. 
When God brought us into being, with a conscience pointing, like 
the needle, to the polestar of no when he gave us an aversion 
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to falsehood which the most imperfect education cannot quite sur- 
mount; which renders excessive flattery an annoyance to many, 
and the violation of voluntary obligations a social nuisance, — he 
laid upon us an obligation even separate from his express com- 
mand, which only his own hand can take off. The duty is 
enjoined, none more emphatically, in the well-known expectation 
of veracity in the child; in its characteristic openness to be 
deceived; in its unwillingness to suspect any fraud; in its 
instinctive reliance on the sincerity of look as well as word, of 
thought and act alike. 

But we need to look into this matter a little more closely. 
Common text-books of morals justify deception where its purpose 
is good; to persuade a wilful child to take medicine; to keep a 
madman from self-destruction, or the destruction of others; to 
preserve the life of one dangerously ill; to prevent an enemy 
from doing harm, and secure his ruin; to hide property from the 
robber, or shield life from the assassin. 

With regard to a declared ‘‘ enemy,”’ according to the laws of 
nations, not believing that Christians have any thing to do with 
rendering evil for evil to anybody, it only fortifies the severest 
standard of veracity to find Milton declaring, ‘‘ that it is scarcely 
possible to execute any of the artifices of war, without openly 
uttering the greatest untruths with the indisputable intention of 
deceiving:”’ this statement, which is substantially repeated in 
several of the standard histories, is only the more distinct con- 
demnation of, that condition by which, as Robert Hall remarked, 
“every principle of morality is repealed.”” That the Spanish 
fleet, in 1775, were enticed to sail near the English by signals of 
distress, and so captured, in profanation of that duty of mutual 
helpfulness which is the noblest virtue at sea, only shows how the 
bitterness of strife obliterated for a time the moral sentiment of a 
Christian nation. So Venice submitted to the French, with the 
understanding that her treasures of art should remain inviolate, 
and her independence secured, only to see the horses of St. Mark 
shipped off to Paris, and the State herself humbled anew at the 
feet of the Austrian tyrant. 

It cannot be denied that the most civilized nations have forgot- 
ten, on the battle-field, every principle of every-day virtue; but, 
if this would justify trifling with one’s word, it would equally 
justify profanity, robbery, licentiousness, murder, because these 
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are quite as customary in this Christian (!) method of doing the 
greatest injury to another, with the least expense to one’s self. 

But, in general, every form of professed fraud hides some fal- 
lacy in its pretensions. The artifice is seldom so necessary as it 
seems, is frequently ruinous in the result; it destroys the last 
resource of him who uses it; it creates a state of suspicion and a 
sense of injury in the person we are trifling with, productive of 
endless evil; in ourselves, it cripples conscience, impairs self- 
respect, dwarfs the moral nature, and lays the heart open to any 
other sin. And the unquestionable principle of Christianity is, 
we must suffer wrong rather than do wrong; must submit some- 
times to be imposed upon, rather than be always suspicious and 
suspecting. 

Take the common case of the sick child: the mother assures it 
that the nauseous draught which is to counteract disease is so 
* pleasant ;” she even tastes it, and pronounces it “very good.’ 
In a well-governed family, the child would have taken its medi- 
cine from mere sense of duty; but now, the moment it burns 
upon the lip, the mother’s treachery flashes upon it as a revela- 
tion; it sees that artifice is justifiable to carry one’s ends, that it 
is a capital thing to succeed in deception, that society is best car- 
ried on with a spice of fraud! May it not grow up, under this 
system of dishonesty, incapable of severe virtue; incapable of 
adherence to truth through good report and through evil; an 
actual unbeliever in any such thing; perhaps a mean, cowardly 
swindler ? 

And, if merciful Providence avert any such course, parental 
influence is lost with the loss of parental honor. The weak 
mother becomes helpless, as Hyder Ali was when he had to send 
for the missionary, Schwartz, to make his own people believe that 
they could till their fields without being robbed of the produce. 
His sworn word was not worth a straw, even when he spake the 
truth, it had so often been made false; the good a man gets by 
telling lies being, as Aristotle said, ‘‘not to be believed when he 
speaks the truth.” The same thing must be said of every threat 
of punishment which is not fulfilled, every promise of reward which 
is afterwards broken, every assurance of danger where no dan- 
ger exists, every degree of praise which is not really felt: just so 
far as they are detected, they ruin the character of the falsifier ; 
they make his word good for nothing, when it may really be 
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deserving of trust; they destroy that faith in man, which is 
always the foundation of faith in God; they prepare a child for a 
manhood of meanness, dishonesty, misery, and shame. 

Under the same condemnation falls every lie of the sick-room. 
It is not well, to be sure, that the bed where the battle of life goes 
heavily on should be surrounded by gloomy faces and depressing 
tones. Every thing should be cheerful and hopeful, that nature 
may be cheered up to do her best; that she may meet the crisis, 
when a breath turns the scale, with every possible advantage. 

If any one find himself unmanned by the severe disease of a 
friend or a child, if those dread convulsions chill his heart, if he 
cannot even look encouragement where every look is studied, it is 
his duty to stay away; to leave a task, sometimes more important 
than the administration of medicine, to a calmer or braver spirit. 
At any rate, the Christian rule is, never pretend a hope which 
you do not feel. I have never known that do a particle of 
good. The sick man will shake his head, and look more sorrow- 
ful than ever. In the musings of his lonely hours, he will gene- 
rally discover that the word was contradicted by the look and 
tone; he will very likely imagine his case worse than it is, since 
such deception is needed to give him any chance. And is it not 
too plain, that, were such deceptions universal, words would loge 
their meaning in the sick-chamber? and, were we certain our 
friend would recover if he could only be made to believe go, it 
would be useless to say it; the greatest eloquence would not make 
him forget that he was a legitimate subject of deception; he 
would feel that words in his peculiar state were released from 
any moral obligation. 

The revelations of another day will show, I doubt not, that, 
where here and there one may have been raised by hopes not 
honestly entertained of friend, physician, or nurse, thousands 
have died of terror and despair, because they could put no confi- 
dence in the promise of recovery ; because they had seen, over and 
over again, how falsely such encouragement was given, and knew 
that even ethical writers admired, and some physicians habitually 
practised, this stereotyped imposture. 

Clergymen often feel moved to protest against this suspension 
of Christianity. If the kindness of Providence permit a man’s 
end to approach gradually, for the sake of his family, for the sake 
of his own soul, let not this precious period be wasted in vain 
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hopes of things as vain. Let its coming be fully known, to have 
suitable provision made, in the first place, for those who. are to 
be left behind, that a dependent family may not be stripped of 
what is rightfully theirs, that a stricken woman’s hand may not 
have to struggle with the perplexities of business and the meshes 
of the law; that this precious period may be used, next, to seek 
forgiveness of any one who may have been injured, or to extend 
it to those who have done injuries to ourselves, that, thus parting 
in peace from all mankind, there may be none to bear witness 
against the unrepented wrong before the Judge of the quick and 
the dead. Last, to make peace with Heaven; to find that for- 
giveness, without which the forgiveness of the world is a mock- 
ery; to fulfil all neglected righteousness; to submit one’s soul 
wholly to the divine will; to bow the head in trust upon the 
great Father’s arm; to go up to him as a willing child, not “like 
the quarry-slave scourged to his dungeon.” 

And as to that saddest of all sicknesses, the sick mind. Expe- 
rience has demonstrated that the very attempt at deception makes 
that disease incurable; that it provokes the indignation, which 
ought first of all to be allayed, and generates suspicion, the most 
serious obstacle in the way of recovery. No well-conducted 
asylum now will permit a deceitful person to be concerned in its 
management; Pinel, the principal authority on the subject, 
declaring ‘‘ that insane people lose all confidence and all respect 
if you fail in your word towards them, and they immediately set 
their ingenuity to work to deceive.”’ 

It is not a little remarkable, that, to show the benefit of false- 
hood in extreme cases, the story is told of the generous slave, 
who offered himself to the legal assassins that were in search of 
his master, exclaiming, “‘I am Piso.” A noble instance of self- 
sacrifice, no doubt, and a deception not out of place in a heathen 
slave, but a refutation of the fraud it is cited to recommend ; for, 
almost immediately, the mistake was discovered, the real victim 
taken, and master and servant slain together! While, until 
Niebuhr cast doubt upon the history, the truest glory was felt to 
be due to Regulus, who, having promised his Carthaginian cap- 
tors, that, if he failed in obtaining peace from Rome, he would 
return to die, would not listen to the Jesuitical doctrine that ‘‘ the 
enemy has no right to the truth;’’ would not be turned from 
duty by the cries and prayers of family and friends; but went 
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back at the appointed time to seal a Roman’s word with the 
best of Roman blood, to die by every refinement of cruelty. 


At another time, we may endeavor to show how wide and deep 
the abuses of truth have gone. F. W. H. 


GERIZIM AND EBAL. 


‘ Behold, I set before you this day a blessing and a curse: a blessing, if ye obey the com- 
mandments of the Lord your God, which I command you this day; and a curse, if ye 
will not obey the commandments of the Lord your God. . . . And it shall come to 
pass, when the Lord thy God hath brought thee in unto the land whither thou goest to 
possess it, that thou shalt put the blessing upon Mount Gerizim, and the curse upon Mount 
Bbal.” 


Farr Palestine! no longer waits 
The promise in thy hand ; 

Where Jordan’s floods baptize thy gates, 
The heirs of Abraham stand. 


God led them safe where watery walls 
Roll death upon their foes ; 

They hunger ; — bread from heaven falls, — 
Each step a wonder knows! 


Need they another lesson yet, 
Ere Marah’s fount is dry? 

Mount Sinai can they e’er forget ?— 
Let our own hearts reply. 


Leaves blotted with their history say, 
If Moses’ eyes were dim, 

That he a curse on Ebal lay, 
Blessing on Gerizim, 


Who lifts her head with sunshine crowned, 
And garlanded with flowers, 

Where living streams are ever found, 
Chasing the happy hours. 
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Dweller in darkness and in storm, 
Girt with a sea of cloud, 

Rises Mount Ebal’s awful form, 
Like Samuel in his shroud. 


Jehovah speaks! A wondrous sleep 
Stills Jordan’s northern waves ; 

Their Dead-Sea march the remnant keep, 
And share Gomorrah’s graves. 


O’er the deserted channel rolls, 
Toward a more solemn sea, 

A mightier tide of human souls, 
Waves of eternity. 


Lo! Gerizim in hope rejoices, 
While Ebal bows in fear; 

Ye choirs of Israel, raise your voices, 
The Lord of hosts is here ! 


His hand your music-thunders guiding, 
As mortal ages roll, 

“Thou shalt” and “‘ thou shalt not” is writing 
On each immortal soul. 


Quenched is the fiery pillar’s light ; 
The fathers, where are they ? 

The star of Bethlehem in their night 
Leads in the children’s day. 


Ebal and Gerizim between, 
The well of Jacob stands ; 

There Christ, our living Fount, is seen 
Blessing the thirsty lands. 


Where love’s warm breath has opened flowers, 
"And sweets fly from the nests; 
Where frozen hopes in wintry hours 
Storm on defenceless breasts ; 
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Where tears rain on the seeds we sow, 
Whose sheaves the reapers cheer ; 
Crowning each scene with bliss or woe, 

Those prophet-heights appear. 


As, when an infant lifts his arm, 
He shakes the farthest spheres, 

On daily deeds of good or harm 
Hang our eternal years. 


Our every step the angle meets 
Of two divergent ways ; 

No road between them ever greets 
The traveller’s keenest gaze. 


Father ! whene’er in Ebal’s shade 
Our fatal footsteps fall, 

Let any cross on us be laid, 
Ere curséd be our all. 


Graves open thou before our eyes, 
And cast our dearest in: 

No death-shot from thine armories 
Could hurt our hearts like sin ! 


Dear Gerizim! thou Mount of God! 
Our faces towards thee turn, — 
Knowing whose feet thy paths have trod, 
Our hearts within us burn, 


Till Jordan’s altar-fires rejoice 
Where sets our pilgrim-day, 

In Holy Lands where Ebal’s voice 
For ever dies away, 


And we are face to face with Him 
Whose death our life could bring, 

Where, on the heavenly Gerizim, 
For ever we may sing. 





FAITH STRENGTHENED BY TRAVEL. 


A SERMON, PREACHED ON THANKSGIVING-DAY, 1851, AFTER RETURNING FROM A 
RECENT TOUR IN EUROPE. 


BY REV. & Ke LOTHROP, D.D. 


Marx v. 19. — “Go home to thy friends, and tell them what great things the Lord hath 
done for thee.”” 


Ir is difficult to appreciate the force of emotions that we have not 
personally experienced. Only those of you, my friends, who 
have been far away in foreign lands, can perfectly understand the 
deep gratitude and joy that swell in my heart at this hour. Only 
those of you, who have had the great and wide sea roll between 
you and the friends you loved best, and the spot dearest to you 
on earth, can entirely realize the strong and varied emotions, the 
fulness of gladness and satisfaction, with which I find myself 
again at home, —in the bosom of my family, untouched by mis- 
fortune or sickness or death in my absence, —in the midst of 
dear friends and parishioners, whose confidence and affection it 
would be unjust and ungrateful in me to doubt, in the midst of 
scenes so familiar and so dear, and in the midst of duties, which 
it is my high privilege to resume. I have seen many beautiful 
and glorious spots, and rejoiced that they were beautiful and glo- 
rious, but none that I would exchange for the city of the pil- 
grims, the sweep of those hills that surround it, and all the forms 
of beauty, the product of human art or divine power, that make 
part of it. 

I have seen many splendid and magnificent temples, hoary with 
age, and mighty in the associations that gathered around them; 
but none that seemed a more meet and appropriate edifice in which 
to worship God, than this church of our fathers, — none in which 
my heart could pour forth its devotion with such earnestness and 
fervor,-as here. Often, during my absence, while witnessing the 
pomp and splendor of service in some cathedral, whose arches 
echoed to the strains of the sublimest music, and whose walls 
were adorned with the most exquisite works of art, my thoughts 
have wandered away from the scene; I have come back here in 
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spirit, and here and with you laid-upon this altar the tribute 
of my adoration and. gratitude and praise. I have stood in the 
palaces of kings and queens, and seen all that was gorgeous and 
beautiful in their arrangements and contents; I have been in the 
presence of the great and noble, and seen something, not much 
indeed, but something, of the higher forms of social life in the 
old world. I have looked at them with respect; but I have seen 
them without envy, and turned from them without regret. I 
have seen them, only to feel more deeply the great truth, that the 
affections constitute the essence of life’s happiness and joy, — 
that one strong grasp and pressure of the hand, one true word of 
kindness and affection, one clear assurance that we have a place 
in the hearts of others, is of more worth than all the outward 
pomp and power and glory with which the world can crown the 
most ambitious aspirings. 

And now, through the goodness of that God, whose providence 
has encompassed me on the waters, and walked with me on the 
land, I have returned, and stand again in this desk; and what 
shall I say, how shall I speak, — how shall I begin to give utter- 
ance to the various impressions made upon me by all that I have 
seen? From the nature of the case, and the circumstances under 
which we this day stand toward each other, I must, of necessity, 
have frequent reference to myself, — to my own feelings and im- 
pressions. I shall therefore speak as among friends and to friends, 
just as my heart prompts, without any fear that you will charge 
me with egotism or vanity, because of this reference. 

And, first, let me say a few words in regard to my profession, 
and the fresh feelings with which I return to its duties. For the 
first time since I entered it, I have been widely separated from it. 
Travelling about the world, far removed from its duties and its 
cares, I have looked at it from a distance. Woe would it have 
been to me, if, in so looking, it had grown distasteful to my sight, 
—if separation from its duties and its cares had made the re- 
sumption of them seem irksome and oppressive! It is sometimes 
a dangerous experiment for any man, in any of the employments 
of life, to have six months of entire release from his work, and 
these six months given up to rich and varied enjoyment, — to 
an examination of all that the world has to offer beautiful in art, 
or grand and sublime in nature. It may be that his mind -will 
lose its balance, that he will come to wish life were all holiday, 
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that work will appear disgusting, — something to which he cannot 
return with any spirit, or courage, or purpose of perseverance. I 
thank God, in whose hands are those secret influences that touch 
the soul and form the character, that with me such has not been 
the result of relaxation. I am glad that I have had this long 
vacation; I am more glad that it has come to an end. I went 
forth with hope and joy and high expectations, and they have 
all been abundantly fulfilled; but I return with a deeper joy, 
with a holier and less selfish hope, and with expectations and 
purposes of fidelity in duty, which I trust I shall not want strength 
to carry out. Looking at it from a distance, I have felt more and 
more deeply the responsibleness of my office, the grand and solemn 
character of its objects, and the energy and devotedness that 
should be brought to their accomplishment; and I would bring 
more and more of them to the work. I would resume this work 
humble and grateful, earnest in my own purpose, and seeking ever 
of the divine goodness that help which the strongest need, and 
without which the strongest are weak indeed. Brethren, share 
with me in these feelings; give me your sympathy and your 
prayers; open your hearts afresh to whatever power I may have 
to speak to your consciences and best affections; encourage my 
efforts by your sympathy ; quicken my zeal, when it flags, by your 
ardor; correct my judgment, when it errs, by your counsel; and, 
working together in a fresh spirit of love and confidence, and a 
holy purpose, let us make this church more and more a true and 
living church of the Lord Jesus Christ; abounding in all good 
works, -— bearing all the rich fruits of the Spirit, — so shall the 
blessing of the Lord our God be upon us, as it was upon our 
fathers. 

So far as travelling has any effect upon personal character, upon 
opinions, principles, affections, the result produced will of course 
depend much upon the degree of previous moral culture, and upon 
the particular condition and turn of mind in which a person goes 
forth to his journeyings. I can conceive, that a person with 
strong skeptical tendencies, with a mind full of doubts and dis- 
trust and dissatisfaction, looking ever upon the dark side of life 
and providence, —I can conceive that such a person should take 
precisely the same tour that I have taken, witness the same scenes, 
social and natural, have in all respects the same experience, and 
yet return with his skepticism strengthened, his doubts unre- 
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moved, his mind filled with dark and bewildering thoughts. Like 
begets like in the soil of the soul, as well as in the soil of earth. 
Doubt begets doubt, and faith begets faith. At home or abroad, 
let a man look out upon life in fts social and moral aspects, upon 
the universe in its physical forms and properties, in a spirit of 
doubt and distrust, and encourage the habit of so doing, and he 
shall everywhere find food enough to nourish his skepticism, into 
a growth: as strong as it is sad and deplorable. Let him, on the 
other hand, look out upon life in its various, aye, its most unhap- 
py forms, in the spirit of faith; let him look out upon the universe 
with a disposition to discern the spiritual through the material, to 
see the hand of an almighty power and wisdom and goodness in 
creation, and he shall everywhere find food to feed his faith, and 
make it the life and light and joy of his soul. During my ab- 
sence, I have found everywhere food for my faith. Continually, 
in all the works and wonders of creation that I have seen, have I 
felt drawn nearer to God, and found, in the consciousness of his 
presence and power, in the unfathomable abyss of his being and 
providence, a new joy and a higher peace to my soul. I have 
seen the ocean in calm and storm, in sunshine and dark night, 
and always with delight. I enjoyed every hour that.I was upon 
it, for always did it speak to me of God. Even the goodly ship 
that bore us, and the skill and care of its officers and crew, were 
associated in my mind with him, were the kind provisions of his 
providence for our safe passage over those waters, whose deep and 
immeasurable flow is the only fit emblem of his own eternity. I 
have seen many lands, various in their features and productions, 
from England, exquisitely beautiful in its perfect culture and its 
rich verdure, to Italy, covered with the vine, the olive, and the 
orange. I have seen mountains, such as are nowhere to be seen 
but in Switzerland; and gazing upon their brows, crowned with 
eternal snows, I have been appalled and penetrated by their gran- 
deur. I have climbed their shaggy sides, and found them, not a 
dead and meagre mass, but ‘pregnant with life, unfolding, at each 
step, new productions of the animal and vegetable world. Even 
the moss upon their gray rocks has had a mystery and a mean- 
ing to my heart. Sometimes, indeed, both on the land and on the 
water, when contemplating the mighty works of God, and endea- 
voring to measure the agencies which the divine wisdom has 
generated for the promotion of universal harmony and happiness, 
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my brain has reeled and staggered beneath the ponderous thought 
of God, and I have been overwhelmed with a sort of vexatious 
regret and despair at my inability to comprehend him. But only 
for a moment has this feeling lasted. An instinct, which I could 
not resist, and did not wish to, has bowed my soul in worship; 
and, when lowly prostrate in humility and faith, God has whis- 
pered in the ear of my heart, that, if I could not comprehend his 
works and his ways, I had always the privilege of adoring his 
mercy, of loving his goodness, and trusting his providence. But 
not only in nature, in all its scenes of beauty and grandeur, have 
I found food for my faith, but in man, in society, in all the forms 
of social life that I have witnessed. Of these, I have seen vari- 
ous kinds and degrees, from that of substantial and glorious old 
England, with its general intelligence, wealth, prosperity, and 
comfort, — its firmly-established, clearly-defined, well-regulated 
constitutional liberty and order, to that of Italy, with its igno- 
rance, degradation, poverty, servitude, —its, I had almost said, 
utterly hopeless condition, civil, social, and moral. It must be 
admitted, that society, this modern civilization of ours, with its 
strong contrasts, its prodigious intellectual activity, its glaring 
moral incongruities and wants, presents to faith its most difficult 
problem, — one whose issues no prophet can foretell, and only the 
hand of God guide to a solution. That his hand is so guiding, 
and will so guide it, is a conviction which has grown more and 
more strong in my mind, in proportion as I have seen more and 
more of society in different countries, and of its various forms in 
the same country. Looking at some single phase of social life, 
dwelling upon its evils or privations, we become disheartened; we 
grow skeptical, and doubt whether God reigns, and events in order 
flow. Taking a broader range, embracing in our view all the 
forms of social life, going through the whole circle, from the 
depth of poverty and degradation, to the extremes of wealth, re- 
finement, and culture, we grow trustful and hopeful. We see 
what compensations are attached to every condition; how evil 
evolves good; how, in all countries, and under every government, 
among all ¢lasses, a relative happiness gathers around eyery lot; 
and we rest in the strong conviction, that a gracious God, inscru- 
table in his ways, but merciful in his purpose, is guiding the des- 
tinies and guarding the interests of his children. 

The strong moral impression ~- upon me by all that I have 
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seen, the first and strongest impression, is an increase of faith, 
— faith in God ; a conviction of his being and providence and good- 
ness and power more clear and satisfactory. Continually every- 
where, among the mountains of Switzerland, amid the ruins of 
Rome, in mighty London, on the solitary summits of the Appe- 
nines, everywhere I have felt drawn nearer to him; and, as a 
natural result of that emotion, have felt that he had drawn nearer 
tome. It seemed to me often, when drinking in pleasure from 
some splendid scene in nature, or some beautiful work of art, as 
if he were specially cognizant of my happiness, and accepted 
directly the gratitude of my heart. I have seen spots and objects 
that I have read about and thought of and dreamed of all the 
days of my life, and yet they had only an imaginary existence to 
me. I did not feel quite certain whether they really were. But, 
now that I have seen them, I know that they are, that they exist, 
that they are a reality; and the consequence is, that God and 
heaven and the spiritual world are a more vivid reality. I shall 
see them, and find them real and true, —as surely as I have 
found the ruins of Rome and the excavations at Pompeii to be 
real and true. Happy would it be for us, happy is it, when, 
without journeying, we can make the familiar scenes of our home 
and our occupations pregnant to us with the thought of God, and 
have our faith strengthened by gathering holy and divine teach- 
ings all along the ordinary paths of life. 

But, again, not only my faith in God, but my faith in man, 
has been increased by the experience of the last six months. I 
return with an undiminished, an increased respect for human 
nature; a stronger confidence in it; a clearer conviction that its 
original and instinctive impulses are in general good; and that a 
purpose to be just, honest, kind, and true towards others is com- 
monly the pervading purpose in all hearts, in all lands, among all 
nations. I do not mean that I have seen no wrong-doing, no 
wickedness, no sin. I have seen much of them. In some places, 
they are thrust upon your observation with terrible distinctness. 
But even here, when under the guidance of the police, I have 
inquired into and learned the history of some particular instance 
of degradation and vice. I have found palliatives that disposed 
me to pity rather than condemn; palliatives which revealed to 
me a new force and beauty in that scene in the New Testament 
where the Saviour said, “ Let him that is without sin among you 
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throw the first stone ;”’ and which made me feel how large and how 
strong is the claim for charity and kindness towards the degraded 
and outcast. Neither do I mean that no injustice or extortion or 
cheat of any kind was put upon me. I experienced, as we all do 
everywhere, some instances of them. But I say that in general, 
among the thousands of persons with whom I have been brought 
in contact, I commonly found a disposition to be just, kind, civil, 
obliging; to do for me, in an honest, kind, civil way, all that I 
required, or could ask at their hands. Indeed, in the matter of 
civility and courtesy, though I would not intimate any gross defi- 
ciency on our part, yet we have something to learn on the other side 
of the water. Here, a man may travel from one end of the land to 
the other, and, unless he happens to be personally known to the 
landlord of his hotel, little notice will be taken of his coming or 
going, provided his bill is paid. Abroad, it is commonly an event 
when you leave an hotel. The master and the mistress, with a 
goodly number of servants, are present at the carriage-door to 
thank you for your company, to hope that you have been well 
served, to wish you a pleasant and prosperous journey, and a safe 
return to your home wherever it may be. This, undoubtedly, is 
only a form. It would be foolish to suppose that there was any 
strong personal affection or interest in it; but still it is a pleasant 
form. It awakens and begets kindly emotions, and makes you feel 
that you are not so solitary and uncared for as I have sometimes 
felt myself to be when travelling in this country. Again, there 
is another class of persons in Europe for whom I have learned to 
cherish more respect, more sympathy, at least more commisera- 
tion, than formerly. I mean the rulers, the governors, the kings 
and princes, that are at the head of civil affairs. We are accus- 
tomed sometimes to look upon them with some harshness of judg- 
ment, and to indulge in no very measured indignation at their 
tyranny and oppression. I say not one word to make you love 
liberty less, or tyranny and oppression more; not one word to 
intimate that I do not consider liberty a blessing and a boon 
which I hope all men may at some time enjoy; but, from what I 
saw during three months on the Continent, I say, that, if there 
are any men whose position is difficult and unenviable, it is that 
of the rulers and princes of Europe, — with a people clamoring 
for a liberty for which, in the mass, they are totally unqualified 
and unprepared ; ignorant of its nature, and of the just restraints 
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by which it must be guarded and preserved. The whole question 
of liberty in Europe is encompassed with precisely the same diffi- 
culties — if not the same legal and constitutional, the same moral 
and social difficulties — that the question of slavery is in this 
country; and, until we begin to instruct and educate our slaves, 
with a view to qualify them for the liberty we propose to give 
them, we have no right to complain, or condemn the rulers of 
Europe that they do not begin to instruct and educate their peo- 
ple, with a view to qualify them for the liberty they propose to 
give them. Now, they feel, as some do in regard to our own 
slavery, that the first step in that direction would be the prelude 
to revolution and anarchy; that only force can keep matters 
quiet, and from being worse than they are. Without admitting 
or denying that they are right in this conclusion, we may admit 
that they are honest in it; and we must admit, — at least, from 
what I saw, I feel disposed to admit as a general remark, — that, 
in the exercise of this force, and in insisting upon keeping matters 
quiet through it, they are disposed to make their people as happy 
and prosperous and comfortable as they can consistently with this 
purpose. They are entitled, therefore, to commiseration and 
respect, as persons placed in a most difficult position, who would 
preserve the peace and quiet of Europe in the only way in which, 
from an honest conviction, which has strong arguments, drawn 
from the European history of the last sixty years, to support it, 
they think it can be preserved. But this feeling of commiseration 
and respect for the rulers does not interfere with a feeling of pro- 
found sympathy for the people of Europe; or with the hope, that, 
in some way, they may work out their emancipation from the 
evils and oppressions of their lot; or with the conviction, that, in 
all the ways of a wise Christian beneficence, our influence should 
go to aid them in that work. But I need not dwell longer upon 
this point. I have come home with an increased feeling of 
sympathy, kindliness, and respect for human nature in all its forms 
and conditions. I have seen conditions of society widely different 
from our own; have met those whose tastes, habits, notions, modes 
of living, were all different from ours; yet everywhere have I 
found human nature a thing to be honored, and the human heart 
beating with affections and purposes, that made me love it more, 
and wish to serve it better. 

Brethren, I have given you little account of my journeyings, 
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and no descriptions of any things that I have seen. My heart 
prompted me to be as little secular as possible in these first ser- 
vices; and I also felt that my own impressions, the actual influ- 
ence of travel upon my own character, opinions, feelings, and 
purposes, were of more importance and of more interest, both to 
you and to me, than any descriptions of what I have seen. That 
I have come home more American, with a stronger love of my 
country, and a deeper gratitude for all its blessings, is what you 
could not doubt. Upon this point I will not enlarge. Let me 
simply rejoice now that I have come home any way, and am per- 
mitted to unite with you again in these sacred services. Let me 
rejoice in the general health, prosperity, and gladness, that have 
been in your families, in your hearts; that so few instances of 
bereavement and calamity have occurred. Some there have been, 
and those sudden, sad, and overwhelming. I miss the open brow 
and deep attention of manhood; I miss the pleasant face and the 
confiding, joyous look of childhood and early youth; and I know 
that there are hearts among you that are all but crushed beneath 
the heavy blow of the destroyer, and the deep wound given to 
your dearest affections and your fondest hopes. Brethren, may 
you be comforted of God, and be strengthened by a great and 
immortal hope under your sorrow and your loss. May we all 
remember that there is a journey for us all to take, from whjch 
there is no return; may we all remember that we are travellers 
upon earth, who should seek another and a better country, even 
a heavenly. Thitherward may we set our faces. For that 
country, the home and the happiness of our souls, may we all 


prepare. 


Wuite the image of Christ remains as the central and holy 
light of every home, the moral delusions that waste a people’s 
strength can find no place of entrance; and moderate desires in 
private life, with a paramount sense of justice in the State; 
guardianship over the weak, with vigilance against the strong; 
care of neglected childhood, reverence for lingering age; and a 
share of willing honor for all men, with a hearty homage to all 
truth as the reflected Light, and Duty as the express law of God, 
must characterize and consolidate that happy people, from whom 
no cloud of idol-incense yet hides the beauty of the Son of man. 


— MARTINEAU. 
voL. X 47* 
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WueEn Moses had given the commandments of the law to the Is- 
raelites, he said: ‘‘ And thou shalt teach them diligently to thy 
children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thy house, 
and when thou walkest in the way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up.” In such distinct and emphatic terms he 
enjoined the great duty of religious education, and incorporated 
his injunction into the body of Jewish law. The people were not 
not only to retain “‘the commandments” and “the statutes ”’ 
which had been given them in their own memory, but to teach 
them to their children, and to their children’s children, and thus 
secure their uninterrupted transmission from generation to genera- 
tion, The religious ideas which they received, the observances by 
which those ideas might be perpetuated, were to have a practical 
presence and power in all the details of life, in order that their 
highest influence should be imparted to the mind of the child 
from age to age. The physical characteristics of the Jew were 
transmitted to his posterity by the law of nature. By the law of 
spiritual influence, he was to transmit his religious thought and 
life with equal certainty, as a perpetual inheritance. The idea of 
leaving the child uninstructed in the principles and ceremonies of 
the law never could have entered a Jewish mind. From the 
moment of birth, the child was symbolically introduced into the 
sphere of the holiest religious influences; and those influences 
surrounded him like an atmosphere, in the house and by the way, 
when he lay down and when he rose up, until he went to his grave. 
And therefore Judaism survived, with its great doctrine of the 
unity of God, its original gift to the world, through ages of 
disasters and revolutions. Therefore Judaism survived after 
Canaan had long been lost, and the temple had become.a ruin, and 
the once mighty tribes were dispersed among the nations, There- 
fore Judaism survives to-day even in the bosom of Christendom ; 
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and the synagogue is built near the church in Christian cities, and 
the solemn ritual, which was established four thousand years ago, 
still remains to train up new generations beneath its hallowed 
usages, 

Turn from Moses to Jesus, and we hear the beautiful invitation 
which was addressed to the mothers who brought their infants to 
receive his benediction, and through them to every mother in every 
succeeding age, — ‘‘ Suffer the little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of God.’’ Jesus 
proclaims a new and a sweeter faith respecting infancy. He 
teaches us that heaven lies about it in its “‘ primal innocence,” 
and may be made to flow into it, before the serpent wakes in 
the garden of the heart; and, in order completely to fulfil the 
ancient law of religious education, he urges the invitation, the 
entreaty, which should echo through every church and every 
home, — “ Bring the children unto me, before the world corrupts 
them, and change this ‘primal innocence’ into the voluntary 
consecration of a true child of God.” - Sinai and Calvary pro- 
claim the same law to be written upon tables of stone, and upon 
the more enduring table of the living heart. Moses and Jesus 
teach one great duty of religious education, which can never be 
truly fulfilled until every one of these little ones is baptized into 
the life of heaven. 

Judaism and Christianity enjoin the same work, and look 
forward to a similar result. Judaism was successful; but Chris- 
tendom, our Protestant Christendom, fails. Judaism brought the 
youth into the synagogue; and continues to bring them there, 
although the influences of human civilization and the unfoldings 
of the divine Providence are constantly diminishing its power. 
Our Protestant Christendom, comparatively speaking, does not 
bring the youth into the church, notwithstanding the fact that 
Christianity is gaining a wider dominion and a more universal 
influence every day. Where is that unbroken company of the 
young who were born under the shadow of Christian temples, 
who should have grown up in the love of Jesus and of the Father 
as they grew up in the love of sisters and of mothers, and who 
should have come, with scarcely one wanderer from the youthful 
band, to acknowledge the name and to follow the steps of Christ 
in unreserved and beautiful self-consecration ? 

We come together to-day to consider one of the instrumen- 
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talities by which society attempts to give a religious training to 
its youth. We do not meet with unmingled congratulations, but 
with the question, — ‘‘ Is the Sunday-school doing what it origin- 
ally promised?”’ Is it becoming the stepping-stone from the 
‘‘ primal innocence’ of childhood to a positive Christian life? A 
thorough discussion of the office of the Sunday-school, and of the 
means by which it may be made efficient and successful, must 
embrace the consideration of other influences that may promote 
the moral education of the young. I propose, therefore, to glance 
at two difficulties, — one without, and the other within, the Sun- 
day-school, — which, so far as they exist, are fatal to its success. 
I shall thus bring two duties into view, whose performance is 
essential to its genuine Christian influence. Let me throw aside 
all attempts at novelty of statement, and speak with the simple 
earnestness which existing facts justify and demand. 

In a circular which was addressed to a number of parishes, a 
year ago, the following question was proposed : ‘‘ What is needed 
to give greater efficacy and power to the Sunday-school?” It 
was answered, ‘‘ that one of the chief things that is needed is the 
infusion of a spirit into the community that appreciates and uses 
the means of religious education.” The Sunday-school was said 
to languish, because the atmosphere of society and of the home 
blighted its growth and destroyed its power. 

Some may think that such an answer mistakes the effect for the 
cause; that the Sunday-school is to create the atmosphere which 
is said to be essential to its best influence. Yet the answer was 
not mistaken, but true. Every good institution is created by the 
spirit which it is itself designed to perpetuate. The church is 
to create and diffuse religious life. Yet the church is the result, 
as well as the source, of religious life; and its services become 
powerful in proportion as men have been previously prepared to 
listen to its instructions with reverent heart. The Sunday- 
school — the church of the young — is to create and deepen 
religious impressions in youthful hearts. But its real efficacy, if 
not its actual existence, depends upon something back of itself. 
Who will be most likely to receive its instructions with open 
heart: the previously disciplined or the neglected youth? — the 
children from the homes in which the whole influence of life 
enforces the idea of the infinite value of religious truths, or those 
from homes in which religion is neither practically recognized 
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nor obeyed? An influence which is outside of the Sunday-school 
almost decides the question, whether its instructions shall fall 
upon sensitive hearts or hardened rocks. The greatest help or 
the greatest hindrance to the Sunday-school comes from the home 
and the hearth. 

It is not easy to overstate the importance of the religious train- 
ing of the home, as a preparation for the training of the school. 
The Sunday-school languishes because there is a want of true 
preparation for it in our homes to-day. I cheerfully and seru- 
pulously acknowledge many qualifications and exceptions to this 
general statement. Still there is a vast difference, in this respect, 
between the present time and a century ago. Then the children 
of a New England home received a truly religious education. 
That education may have been narrow and mistaken in many 
points : it often cramped the mind, and chained it to peculiar 
dogmas. Yet it possessed one crowning and atoning merit: it 
impressed a positive religious tendency upon the youthful heart. 
Now this religious education is comparatively forgotten. Mén 
not only relinquish the attempt to chain the young to special 
opinions, — that alone would be well, —but the family altar is 
taken down. It would be more true to say that the Bible is 
never opened, than that it is never closed. No supreme and fixed 
religious tendency is inwrought into the structure of the youth- 
ful character. Once the tree of life in the heart of the young 
was too sternly bent, and too sharply trimmed: now it is too 
often left to shoot up in wild luxuriance, and to send its branches 
whithersoever it will. Once there was the despotism of authority 
in early training: now there is the extreme license of freedom. 
There are many qualifications to these representations; yet they 
rest upon a basis of fact which none of those qualifications can 
really remove. 

Consider the importance of this home religious training. What 
language can fitly describe its worth? During a period which 
is brief in time, yet of unmeasured length when it is estimated by 
its results, the parent stands in the place of God to the child. 
He is taught to call Goda Father. When that word is applied 
to God, the parent practically becomes the image and incarnation 
of the invisible Father. The moral life of the parent flows down 
into the soul of the child in every throb of his love, and every 
thought of prayer. He is changed into the likeness of the charac- 
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ter which he venerates, — from glory to glory, or from shame to 
shame, as the parent exercises a redeeming influence, or becomes 
a depraving presence. What an almost unlimited moral power is 
thus exerted by the necessity of nature! Jesus compares the 
true attitude of the soul towards God — the attitude in which it 
receives the divine life in an unhindered freedom —to the filial 
dependence of the little child. Disobedient, wayward, the child 
often appears, or really is; still, the simple opinion of the parent 
often exerts a greater power than every other influence through- 
out the whole of life. 

What illustrations of the power of this early influence, both 
for evil and for good, continually present themselves to our view ? 
The child who has been educated in inactivity may never be 
aroused to noble effort by the responsibilities of life. No expe- 
rience of years may then develop the energy which can make it 
worthy to bear the name of man or woman. ‘The selfishness or 
insincerity into which childhood is sometimes educated may 
infuse an element of corruption into the character, which the 
instructions of life or the ministries of Christ and his cross will 
not remove. ‘The child often imbibes physical disease, while it 
lies upon the parent’s breast in the sweet dependence of boundless 
trust. And what moral maladies, what pride, what selfishness, 
what spiritual apathy at least, when even there is a comparative 
freedom from positive sin, may be infused into the character, and 
spread contagion through every vein, where a genuine religious 
training is neglected, and the atmosphere of Christian love does not 
fill the home like the vital air ! 

What moral influences, indeed, exert the greatest redeeming 
power in later years? What impressions come up out of the 
deeps of memory to restrain the sinful passions, and sometimes to 
revolutionize the character? Did you ever surprise a mother upon 
her bended knee, as she poured forth her prayer of unutterable 
love, in her secret chamber, for the purity of her darling child? 
The memory of that prayer lives with undiminished power, when 
almost every other early recollection has been blotted out. That 
memory lives and attends you everywhere like the omnipresence 
of God; and when, far from home in later days, temptations 
throng around you to assail your youthful strength, the past is 
opened, and you behold that kneeling form again, and the voice 
of that prayer breaks upon your ear like the pleading tones of an 
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angel; and you weep for your transient forgetfulness, and are 
saved from your moral peril or your impending fall. That me- 
mory lives; and when, in the confusions of the world, you seem to 
lose your way, and it is as if thick clouds and heavy night hung 
over your path, and you feel yourself in danger of stepping into 
some fatal gulf, that blest remembrance returns, like a sudden 
parting of the clouds, to permit the light of that guiding star to 
shine through the gloom; and you welcome its beams, and follow 
its direction, as if it were a special light from heaven. We speak 
of the bright company of guardian angels, who, although unseen, 
hover around the soul to aid it in its pilgrim-way. These memo- 
ries are the guardian angels, not unseen, but, present with us while 
we journey on; and they come, they come, in the moment of 
beleaguring temptation and of pressing need. Mother! do you 
thus kneel in supplication for heavenly blessings upon your child, 
and live in the spirit of such fervent prayer? Then hope for 
him for ever. You have a right to hope. You have placed an 
angel in his memory and in his heart. God’s benedictions rest 
upon the parents who are thus faithful. His benedictions will 
rest upon them; and their lowly prayers, breathed out in the 
closet, will be heard throughout heaven, and ascend to the ear of 
God. 

No instructions from other lips can fully compensate for the 
neglect of this early religious culture. The Sunday-school can- 
not fulfil the office of a Christian home. The Sunday-school 
teacher cannot take the parent’s place. Let no parents dream 
that they can transfer that ministry to the child, which is enjoined 
by the law of nature, to other hands. They might as easily 
attempt to transfer its parentage. It is an unspeakable shame to 
think of transferring this first and holiest duty. It is better 
to leave every physical want unsupplied, and to expose the body to 
hunger and nakedness, than to neglect"or starve the soul. The 
exact work of the parent is to prepare the soil of the youthful 
heart to receive the precious seeds which the experience of life 
or the instructions of the wise may sow. If that preparation is 
neglected, much of that sowing will be a scattering of seeds by the 
way-side, to be trodden under foot by the throng of appetites and 
passions. If religious education is neglected in the home, the 
whole power of parental example tends to nullify the influence 
of the Sunday-school. ‘Then the parent neither leads the child 
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into the kingdom of heaven himself, nor allows another teacher a 
favorable opportunity to lead him there. I have sometimes 
thought, that it would be better that the parent who utterly 
neglects this first duty of his life should be laid in the grave. 
It is better to be a cherished, holy memory to the child, than a 
misguiding presence; a presence that instils a fixed indifference 
to the divinest truths, even if it does not perpetuate a positive 
depravity. Every aid in the great work of religious education 
is to be gratefully welcomed. Yet it must never be forgotten, 
that the instructions from parental lips remain like living forms 
encased in amber, untouched by change, beyond the reach of 
decay. 

I leave the farther consideration of the religious education of 
the home, and of its importance as a preparation for all other reli- 
gious instruction, in order to advert directly to the office of the 
Sunday-school. What is the great defect in much of the present 
Sunday-school instruction? What is the true object of the Sun- 
day-school? What must be the nature of its instructions, in 
order to accomplish its true object? 

The legitimate purpose of the Sunday-school is clear and simple. 
It is to carry forward the same great work which the parent is to 
begin ; to confirm and deepen every religious impression in the 
youthful heart. Let it fulfil its own exact purpose. It is not 
a place for aimless conversations and miscellaneous instructions. 
Its end is not accomplished in the pleasant acquaintanceships, or 
even the enduring ties of love, which it may cement between the 
scholars and the teachers. As the teacher in the pulpit, amidst 
all the variety of his pleadings, must never forget the great pur- 
pose of bringing men to a voluntary consecration to truth and 
God; so the teacher in the Sunday-school, in a similar fidelity 
and singleness of purpose, must neyer forget to strive to bring the 
young to a similar self-cfmsecration. The office of the Sunday- 
school is as distinct and as high as that of the pulpit. Its work is 
accomplished, when it brings the young to Jesus to receive his 
benediction and his baptism; as the children were brought to be 
placed in his arms, when he taught in the cities and the villages 
of Palestine. It is to take the young in their early innocence, 
and educate the yet unperverted conscience until it becomes as a 
flaming sword turning every way, to guard against the possibility 
of the loss of the paradise in which the soul originally lives It 
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is to develop the sinlessness of childhood into a positive religious 
life, as the bud expands into the flower. And when the young 
have lost that early innocence, it is to bring them back, before 
they prodigally wander into a far country, to their supreme alle- 
giance to God and heaven. In a single word, its work is only 
accomplished when it establishes the same convictions in every 
youthful heart, which led the child Jesus to say in the temple, ‘I 
must be about my Father’s business,” — convictions that will 
cause childhood and manhood to become one constant endeavor to 
walk in the Master’s steps. 

This is the ideal of the Sunday-school, which may never be 
fully realized; still, it must never be forgotten. The compre- 
hensive defect in many Sunday-schools is found in the fact, that 
they do not really recognize and consistently serve their specific 
purpose. They are not Sunpay-scnoous. The brief hour of 
instruction is devoted to aimless conversations, or, perhaps, to 
the mere amusement of the scholars. Every day’s teaching is 
not one step in a steady effort to create in the child a truly 
religious life. Sometimes the failure is so complete, that a child 
may pass through the entire series of Sunday-school instructions, 
and never once learn the very end which they were designed to 
accomplish. The first necessity is to make the Sunday-school 
in name a Sunday-school in fact. The Sabbath itself does not 
accomplish its purpose, because to so great an extent it has 
ceased to be a Sabbath. Let every trace of superstition respect- 
ing it be banished, every vestige of the fancy that it possesses an 
intrinsic holiness which does not belong to every other day and 
hour; and then let men use its opportunities for undisturbed 
attention to the development of the religious nature, and a sud- 
den revival of religious life would come like a new Pentecost of 
God. Let the Sunday-school, in like manner, be used to accom- 
plish its legitimate work. The deepest religious associations will 
then be inseparably connected with it, as the idea of study is 
connected with the schools of the week ; and the child will breathe 
an atmosphere of religious influence, and uneonsciously regeiye 
@ spiritual strength which he often fails to gain from the whole of 
its instructions. Let the manifold exceptions to these general 
representations be also gratefully and scrupulously acknowledged. 
Novertheless, let every man faithfully weigh the facts which give 
them confirmation and support. 
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I do not propose to narrow the range of Sunday-school instrue- 
tion. It may embrace every thing that can promote its great end 
of religious impression. ‘That end literally includes almost every 
thing, from the lily of the field to the stars and suns that roll 
through the realms of infinite space; from the birds of the air to 
the angels of God; from the simplest monitions of the conscience 
to the majestic words and the spotless life of the divine Redeemer. 
Indeed every experience in life is really a religious experience. 
Every childish feeling involves some spiritual principle, whose 
complete exposition is found on the lips of Jesus, and which may 
be used as another means of enforcing the grand duty of alle- 
giance to him, the true Master and Redeemer. The instruction 
of the Sunday is limited only in the same way in which every 
thing is limited that has a particular purpose to fulfil. But its 
limits include life and death; all that has been pure and holy in 
human history and human character; the still unexplored deeps 
of the gospel, and the life of Jesus; the works and the ways of 
the infinite God. 

Neither do I propose to invest the Sunday-school instruction 
with gloom. It must, indeed, be serious. Reverence is serious. 
Life, responsibility, death, are serious. Prayer is serious, or it is 
not prayer. Every thought of God is serious, even though it 
is a thought of rejoicing praise. But, although these themes of 
Sunday-school instruction are so solemn, that instruction may 
breathe a spirit of gladness which is in harmony with the beauty 
of flowers, and the song of birds, and the joy of love, and the 
harps of angels. When religion is truly presented, it never brings 
gloom, excepting where it wakens the sinner’s conscience to re- 
morse. And, even then, it speaks the words of pardon as well as 
of condemnation, to inspire the penitence which is welcomed again 
to its Father’s house with special rejoicings and a forgiving kiss. 

Nor, yet again, do I propose to make the instructions of the 
Sunday-school a constant re-iteration of the great duty of self- 
consecration. Let every varying moral duty which is compre- 
hended in the grand principles of Christian truth be enforced. 
Let every ministry of charity be inculcated, from the simplest 
words of sympathy to the martyr-like labors for the emancipations 
of enslaved and sinning nations. The tree of life produces an untold 
variety of precious fruits. Like the tree in the New Jerusalem 
of God, it bears twelye manner of fruits, and yields its fruit every 
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month. Let every manifestation of religious feeling be enjoined, 
from the mere acts of good manners and Christian courtesy to the 
devoted bearing of the cross. But let it be shown, at every step, 
that these are all the fruits of the tree of life; and that, if we 
hope to make them hang in rich luxuriance upon the topmost 
branches, we must draw up new vigor every day through the living 
root. Then every reference to special moral duties will deepen 
faith, and quicken inward life. 

I am not disposed severely to criticize the details of Sunday- 
school instruction, when it keeps its true end in view. Thereisa 
morbid fear that erroneous opinions may be instilled into the 
youthful minds in the Sunday-school. Let the great truth, that 
the religious spirit is the end to which every thing is to minister, 
be inculcated in connection with all particular doctrines, and every 
real danger will be obviated. Then that spirit will remain, how- 
ever opinions may change. The head may voyage over wide seas 
of speculation, but the heart will be anchored all the while by 
the throne of God. How surely is this confirmed by human 
experience! In how many souls this religious feeling has been 
the safeguard through every stage of inquiry and of skepticism, 
until rest was again found in an established faith! It does not 
diminish my thanksgivings to remember that the opinions which 
were instilled into my earliest thought have been modified. The 
unutterable worth of the profound religious impression upon the 
youthful heart overbalances all. Indeed, mistaken religious opi- 
nions are not the vast evil which they are often supposed to be. 
They are an unspeakable blessing, in comparison with spiritual 
indifference or irreligious thought. It is a trifling calamity to 
pass through this world with a clouded mind, if we have a religious 
heart; for eternity is before us to dispel the errors, as soon as we 
reach the heavenly shore. It is a slight thing to change a theory 
respecting God’s nature, while a living faith in his presence con- 
tinually illuminates the soul. As the home-training of a former 
age, amidst all its faults, secured the one grand end of making a 
deep, positive religious impression; so let the Sunday-school 
training of the present day, amidst all its imperfections, secure 
the same great result. A religious life will prepare the soul to 
see God, notwithstanding manifold errors of opinion; and the 
blessings of those who have been thus led to purity of heart will 
be uttered in the teacher’s ear or bestowed upon his memory, and 
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they will mention his name, with grateful lips, next only to the 
name of their Redeemer. 

I must relinquish the attempt to notice the manifold particulars 
that are involved in the views which have been so imperfectly 
presented, and make an end to this discussion where I do not find 
one. There must be a religious preparation for the Sunday- 
school, and a religious training in the school itself, in order that 
it may accomplish its proper purpose. In the home and in the 
church, there must be a unity of aims and efforts. Home instruc- 
tion may secure the highest results, without the Sunday-school ; 
and the Sunday-school has quickened hearts which the home has 
neglected or perverted. But, when prepared souls are sent into 
the charge of faithful teachers, the circle of moral influences seems 
to be complete. When shall we see these influences exert their 
utmost power in training the children and the children’s children, 
and in transmitting a deepening religious life from generation to 
generation? Here are the young, with hearts open to receive the 
life of Jesus. But we do not bring them to him. Perhaps we 
do not suffer them to come. Let the hindrances to their noblest 
life be removed, and suffer them to come. When I think of the 
thousands who are educated into selfishness, instead of the love 
of man and of God, I imagine the Lord looking around in divine 
displeasure, as he looked upon those who would not allow infants 
to be brought to receive his benediction; and I seem to hear his 
voice saying in earnest tones, ‘‘ Suffer them to come unto me, 
and forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of God.’ Let 
the great law of religious education be obeyed in the home and in 
the Sunday-school, and a real degeneracy of the young will be 
impossible. Then Christian thought and life will be transmitted 
from age to age, as Judaism has been transmitted through all 
generations; and the spirit of the Son of God will descend with 
increasing power, as a glorious inheritance to all future time. 


In the affairs of government, of morals, of divinity, we retain 
the phrases used by our forefathers in Shakespeare’s time; but it 
is impossible to notice the dwindled thought which they frequently 
contain, without feeling that the currency struck for the commerce 
of giant-souls has been clipped to serve the traffic of dwarfs. — 
MARTINEAU. 
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TRANSLATED FROM L’ABBE DE LA MENNAIS. 


(Continued. ) 


TRUST IN PROVIDENCE. 


Two men were neighbors, and each of them had a wife and 
young children, and his labor alone provided them with food. 

And one of these men was disquieted within himself, saying, If 
I should die or fall sick, what will become of my wife and of my 
children ? 

And this thought never left him, and it eat into his heart as a 
worm eats into the fruit in which it is concealed. 

And though the same thought likewise arose in the heart of the 
other father, he dwelt not upon it; for, said he, God, who knows 
all his creatures, and watches over them, will watch also over me, 
and over my wife, and over my children. 

And this one lived tranquilly, whilst the first tasted not for an 
instant rest or internal joy. 

One day that he worked in the field, sad and beaten down be- 
cause of his fear, he saw some birds enter into a thicket, then come 
out of it, and soon return to it again. 

And having approached it, he saw two nests placed by the side 
of each other, and in each were several young ones newly hatched, 
and yet unfledged. 

And when he returned to his labor from time to time, he lifted 
up his eyes, and beheld the birds, which went and came, bringing 
food for their young. 

And now, at this instant, one of the mothers returned with its 
bill full; and a vulture seized upon it, and carried it off; and the 
poor mother, vainly struggling in his grasp, uttered piercing cries, 

And, at the sight of this, the laboring man felt his soul more 
disquieted than heretofore : for, thought he, the death of the 
mother is the death of the children; mine will one day lose me; 
what will become of them when I shall be no more? 

And that whole day he was gloomy and sad, and in the night 
he slept not. 
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The next day, when he returned to the fields, he said to himself, 
I will see the young of this mother: several of them have doubt- 
less already perished. And he went towards the thicket. 

And, looking, he beheld the little ones all well; but no one 
seemed to have fed them. 

And, being astonished at this, he hid himself, and watched to 
see what might happen. 

And, after a little interval, he heard a weak cry, and he per- 
ceived the second mother hastily bringing the food she had 
collected, and distributing to all the young ones indiscriminately ; 
and there was some for all, and the orphans were not forsaken 
in their misery. 

And the father who had mistrusted Providence related in the 
evening to the other father what he had seen. 

And the latter said unto him, Why are you disquieted? God 
never forsakes his own. His love has secrets that we know not 
of. Let us believe and hope and love, and pursue our path in 
peace. 

If I die before you, you will be a father to my children ; if you 
die before me, I will be the father of yours. 

And if we both die before they are old enough themselves to 
provide for their own necessities, they will have for their father 
the Father which is in heaven. 


PRAYER. 


When you have prayed, do you not feel your heart lighter, and 
your soul more placid ? 

Prayer renders affliction less grievous, and joy purer ; it blends 
with one a something that gives strength and sweetness, and with 
the other a delicious perfume. 

What do you do upon earth? and have you nothing to ask of 
him who sent you hither ? 

You are a traveller seeking a country. Walk not, then, with 
drooping head ; you must lift up your eyes to discern your path. 

Your country is heaven; and, when you gaze upon heaven, is 
there nothing that stirs within you? Is it that no desire hastens 
you thither, or is this desire dumb ? 

There are some who say, What good is it to pray? God is too 
high above to listen to us miserable creatures. 
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But who, then, has made these miserable creatures, who has 
given them feeling and thought and language, if it be not God ? 

And if he has been so good towards us, will he now then aban- 
don us, and cast us away from him? 

Verily, I say unto you, Whosoever says in his heart that God 
despises his works, blasphemes God. 

There are others who say, Wherefore should we pray? Does 
not God know better than we do of what we stand in need ? 

God knows better than you of what you stand in need, and 
therefore it is that he would have you to ask it of him ; for God 
is himself your first want, and to pray to God is to begin to 
possess God. 

The father knows the necessities of his child; but would he 
therefore never have his son ask any thing of his father ? 

When the beasts suffer or fear or hunger, they utter plaintive 
cries. These cries are their prayers addressed to God, and God 
hears them. Shall man, then, be the only being in the creation 
whose voice shall never ascend to the ear of the Creator ? 

A wind sometimes passes over a country, and withers the 
plants, and then the faded branches are seen drooping towards 
earth ; but, moistened by the dew, they resume their freshness, 
and again lift up their languishing heads. 

There are constantly burning winds that pass over the heart of 
man, and wither it. Prayer is the dew that refreshes it. 


LIBERTY AND EQUALITY. 


You have but one Father, who is God, and but one Master, who 
is Christ. 

When, then, it shall be said unto you of those who possess 
great power on earth, They are your masters ; believe them not. 
If they are righteous, they are your servants ; if they are not, 
they are your tyrants. 

All are born equal: no one, in coming into the world, brings 
with him a right to command. 

And I saw a child in a cradle, erying and slabbering ; and 
around him were old men, who called him Lord, and who, kneel- 
ing, worshipped him. And then I understood the misery of man. 

It is sin that has made princes ; because, instead of loving and 
helping each other as brethren, men began to injure one another. 
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Then they chose one or many from amongst them, whom they 
thought the most just, that they might protect the good against 
the wicked, and that the weak might live in peace. 

And the power that they exercised was a lawful power; for it 
was the power of God, who wills that justice be done, and the 
power of the people who had chosen them. 

And therefore was each bound by his conscience to obey them. 

But some were soon found who wished to reign for themselves, 
as if they had been of a superior nature to that of their brethren. 

And the power of these latter is unlawful, for it is the power 
of Satan; and their dominion is that of pride and covetousness. 

And therefore is it that, when their commands are contrary to 
our views of right, each may, and indeed ought in conscience to 
refuse to obey them. 

In the balance of eternal right, your will is heavier than the 
will of kings; for it is the people who make kings, and kings are 
made for the people, and the people are not made for kings. 

The divine Father did not create the limbs of his children to be 
broken by irons, nor their souls to be destroyed by slavery. 

He united them in families, and all nations are sisters: and 
whosoever separates families from families, nations from nations, 
divides that which God has united; he does the work of Satan. 

And that which joins families to families, nations to nations, is 
first the law of God, the law of justice and of charity, and then 
the law of liberty, which is also the law of God. 

For, without liberty, how can union exist amongst men? They 
will be united as the horse is united to the rider, as the whip of 
the master to the skin of the slave. 

If, then, one should come and say, You are mine; reply, No, 
we belong to God, who is our Father, and to Christ, who is our 
Master. 


TRUE LIBERTY AND FALSE LIBERTY. 


Be not deceived by idle words. Many will seek to persuade 
you that you are really free, when they shall have written on a 
sheet of paper the word liberty, and shall have pasted it up in the 
streets. 

But liberty is not a placard to be read at the corner of streets. 
It is a living power felt within us and around us; the protecting 
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genius of the domestic hearth, the safeguard of our social rights, 
and the first of these rights. 

The oppressor who clothes himself with the name of liberty is 
the worst of oppressors. He joins falsehood to tyranny, injustice 
to profanation ; for the name of liberty is holy. 

Guard against those men who say, Liberty, liberty ! and destroy 
it by their works. 

Is it you who choose those who shall govern you, who tax your 
property, your industry, your labor? And if it be not you, then 
how are you free? 

Do not the priests take away the tenths of your harvests, and 
rob you of your wealth, for the support of their idolatries and 
superstitions? How, then, are you free? 

Do not the lords of the soil compel you to buy your bread at 
their hands, and forbid you to purchase the cheaper productions 
of your neighbours? How, then, are you free? 

Do not your rulers tax your paper and your books, and limit 
the means of your instruction and improvement? How, then, are 
you free ? 

When you think and judge, when you speak and act, as those 
who acknowledge no Master but Christ, how often are you driven 
from your homes, and sent forth as wanderers on the earth ? 
How, then, are you free? 

Liberty will thrive upon you, when, by courage and perse- 
verance, you shall have freed yourselves from all this bondage. 

Liberty shall shine upon you, when you shall say in the bottom 
of your soul, We will be free; and when, to become so, you shall 
be ready to sacrifice all and to suffer all. 

Liberty will shine upon you, when, at the foot of the cross upon 
which Christ died for you, you shall have learned to die for truth 
and for each other. 

God has not made you to be the flock of another man. He has 
made you to live freely in society as brothers. 

Now, a brother does not command his brothers; but brothers 
are linked together by mutual respect and affection. 

Be men: none are powerful enough to harness the yoke upon 
you in spite of yourselves; but you may bend the head to the 
yoke if you choose. 

There are some stupid beasts which are shut up in the stables, 
and fed for labor, and then, when they begin to grow old, are 
fattened for their flesh to be eaten as food. 
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There are others which live in the fields at liberty, and cannot 
be inured to bondage; which will not be tempted by deceitful 
caresses, or overcome by threats or bad usage. 

Courageous men resemble these latter; but cowards are as the 
first. 

Understand well how you may become free. 

To be free, you must, before all things, love God; for, if you 
love God, you will do his will; and the will of God is justice and 
charity, without which there can be no liberty. 

When by force or stratagem one takes that which belongs to 
another; when one attacks him in his person; when, in any law- 
ful matter, one hinders him from acting as he likes, or compels him 
to act as he does not like; when one trenches upon his rights in 
any matter whatever, what is it? It is an injustice. It is, then, 
injustice that destroys liberty. 

If each loved but himself, and thought but of himself, without 
moving to the assistance of others, the poor would often be obliged 
to steal from the possessions of others, that he and his might live ; 
the weak would be oppressed by the strong, and he in turn by 
one yet stronger : injustice would everywhere have the dominion. 
Therefore charity preserves liberty. 

Love God above all things, and your neighbor as yourself, and 
bondage will disappear from the earth. 

Nevertheless, they who profit by the slavery of their brethren 
will practise every art to prolong it. For that end, they will 
employ falsehood and force. 

They will say that the arbitrary dominion of some, and the 
subjection of all the rest, is an order established by God; and, to 
maintain their tyranny, they will not fear to blaspheme Provi- 
dence. 

Answer them, that their God is Satan, the enemy of the 
human race; and that your God is he who has overcome Satan. 

After this they will let loose upon you their myrmidons; they 
will build innumerable prisons to incarcerate you in; and they 
will pursue after you with fire and sword; they will torment you, 
and will shed abroad your blood like the water of the springs. 

If, then, you are not resolved firmly to endure suffering, to 
bear every thing without bending, never to weary, never to yield ; 
still keep your chains, and renounce a liberty of which you are 
unworthy. 
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Liberty is as the kingdom of God: it suffers violence, and the 
violent take it by force. 

But the violence which will put you in possession of liberty is 
not the brutal violence of robbers and brigands, injustice, revenge, 
and cruelty; but a determined and inflexible will, a calm and 
generous courage. 

The holiest cause is transformed into an impious and execrable 
cause when guilt is used to support it. From a slave, the guilty 
man may become a tyrant; but he never becomes free. 


(To be continued.) 


LEGENDS FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 


No. II. 
DesTROYING AND ResToRING. 


‘Ler me breathe one mystic word, 
And the monarch of the herd, 
Rearing now his haughty head, 

Shall be stretched before us dead.” 
At the heathen judge’s side. 
Jambres, the magician, cried, — 

‘“‘ Let this sign the truth proclaim 
Which the Christian seeks to shame.” 


Struggling with his captors’ hands, 
Lo! the bull in fury stands ; 
While the crowd look on in fear, 
The magician bold draws near, 
Utters in a whisper light 

In his ear the word of might: 

On the pavement, bellowing loud, 
Fell and died the savage proud. 
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On the other side uprose 
Calm the Christian ’mid his foes: 
‘** Thou canst kill with poisonous breath ; 
Canst thou summon back from death ? 
It is written, ‘I can kill 

And can make alive at will,’ 

And His all-prevailing name 

Makes the wildest creatures tame.” 


Then in prayer the Christian kneeled : 
‘‘ Father! be thy power revealed ! 
Not for outward sign alone, — 

Signs there need not to make known 
Thy religion’s priceless worth, — 

But to mark to all the earth 

Its reviving, taming power : 

Hear, in this decisive hour!” 


Full of cheerful, joyous faith, 

O’er the limbs now stiff in death 
Spake he loud the holy Name: 
From the heart the life-stream came, 
Through the veins a wondrous flood, 
And the wild bull rose, and stood, 
Wild no more, with gentle eye 
Following his submissively. 


Lord! for love who gavest thy breath, 
Thine is not the word of death ! 
Others may destroy; thy might 

Calls the victim back to light ; 

Thou the wildest fury tamest, 

Heal’st the sick, the lost reclaimest. 
Such the power, whose gentle sign 
Marks the victory ever thine! 
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